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of the stage. Here he has fully availed himself 

of the wealth of materials treasured in the libraries 

of Belgium and France, and while following in the 

footsteps of Louis Male, has unearthed a plentiful 

supply of fresh evidence, and put it before us in a 

clear and convincing manner. This book is thus 

another step forward in the right direction. 

Its interest and usefulness are enhanced by 

half-a-dozen appropriately chosen photographic 

plates. 

P. Hamelius. 
University of Li&ge. 



RECENT STUDIES OF The Pearl. 

The Author of The Pearl, Considered in the Light 
of his Theological Opinions. By Cableton F. 
Brown. Beprinted from the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America, 
xix, 1. Baltimore, 1904. 8vo, pp. 39. 

The Nature and Fabric of The Pearl. By Wil- 
liam Henky Schofield. Reprinted from the 
Publications of the Modem Language Asso- 
ciation of America, xix, 1. Baltimore, 1904. 
8vo, pp. 62. 

Pearl Rendered into Modern English Verse. By 
S. Weir Mitchell. New York, The Century 
Co., 1906. 8vo, pp. 57. 

Pearl, a Fourteenth- Century Poem. Rendered 
into Modern English by G. G. Coultobt. 
London, David Nutt, 1906. 16mo, pp. 
viii, 51. 

This noble West-country poem, the work of an 
unknown pietist contemporary with Chaucer and 
Langland, will henceforth receive increased atten- 
tion. On the linguistic and the metrical side it 
has already been studied with some care, though 
much is still to be learned. As literature we are 
only beginning to perceive its importance. What- 
ever be the view taken of its purpose, we shall all 
agree in pronouncing it, as a record of thought, 
highly interesting and significant, and as a work 
of art, by no means lacking in skillful workman- 
ship, in vivid coloring, in warm life. The edi- 
tions announced by Professors Emerson, Holthau- 
sen, and Osgood will render the poem easily 
accessible to a wide body of scholars and readers. 



Dr. Brown, after discussing the problem of 
authorship, and without great effort disposing of 
the Huchown and Strode theories, takes up 
the author's Biblical knowledge and theological 
opinions. He certainly makes it much more than 
"moderately clear" that the poet was an eccle- 
siastic (p. 126). On the theological side, Dr. 
Brown shows clearly that the poet was aiming 
his argument, like Bradwardine, at the Pelagian 
thought then current, while he was opposed to 
Bradwardine in asserting "that the rewards of 
the heavenly Kingdom are equal." Dr. Brown's 
argument is convincing. 

Professor Schofield has not, we fear, been equally 
successful in maintaining his contention, which is 
that The Pearl is neither elegy nor autobiography, 
but is merely a conventional debate and vision 
setting forth a subtle theological argument. That 
the framework of the poem is that of a vision, and 
that the debate effectively expounds and defends 
the equality of heavenly rewards, no one wDl 
doubt ; but that this excludes the possibility that 
the poem is based on a personal experience is still, 
we think, an open question. Mr. Coulton has 
referred (p. vii, note) to those ecclesiastical con- 
ditions which would allow the poet, if he was a 
member of a minor order, to marry. That the 
poet nowhere calls Pearl his daughter (p. 158, 
note), or that she addresses him with. "Sir," is 
not important. He distinctly says (1. 233), 

Ho watg me nerre J>en aunte or nece, 

gaining by the circumlocution a rime for Grece, 
pryse, spyce ; and if we bear in mind that she was 
now transformed into a girl old enough to be a 
bride of the Lamb, there is nothing in her address 
inconsistent with filial devotion or love. The 
rebuke of 1. 290, 

Wy borde je men, so madde ge be ? 

is addressed to men in general. With regard to 
the line (243), 

Begretted by myn one, on nygte, 

it seems a perfectly fair and plausible inference 
that the mother of the child was dead (p. 160) ; 
Mr. Gollancz may indeed have gone too far in 
supposing her to have been unfaithful ; but in any 
case the poet's failure to speak of her can hardly 
be thought of as "a grave artistic fault." The 
relation of father and child had been especially 
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close ; no other supposition will account for the 
sentiment of such lines as 9-24, 49-56, 164, 
231-4, 242-5, 280, 364-6, 1172-6, 1183-8, 
1206. The personal note in these lines indicates 
either a reference to an actual loss, or an extra- 
ordinarily vivid imagination on the part of this 
writer of allegory. As for his use of the conven- 
tional vision, it is no more strange than Boccaccio's 
use of the conventional eclogue in writing of his 
five-year-old daughter, Violante, or Milton's use 
of the conventional pastoral figure in writing of 
Edward King. Both Boccaccio and Milton man- 
aged to express genuine feeling ; so, to our thinking- 
did the author of The Pearl. 1 

Of the 1212 lines of the poem, Dr. Mitchell 
translates only 552, omitting such lines "as add 
little of value, or such as, in the larger gap [589- 
1140], deal with uninteresting theological or alle, 
gorical material." While for the most part em- 
ploying tetrameter (except in stanza 2, which is 
wholly in pentameter), he does not attempt the 
complex verse of the original, but contents himself 
with three different sets of rimes a b a b for each 
stanza. He frequently resorts, moreover, to cir- 
cumlocutions which are not quite faithful, at least 
to the atmosphere of the original. Mr. Coulton, 
on the other hand, renders the whole poem into a 
modern form which keeps surprisingly close to 
the original, generally preserving even the word- 
echoes which bind the stanzas together. Com- 
paring the two translations, we may say that while 
Dr. Mitchell's is more pleasing as modern poetry, 
Mr. Coulton' s is somewhat more literal. Both 
translations, however, possess decided merit. 
Neither translator has apparently made use of 
Holthausen's emendations in Archiv xc, 143- 
148, some of which must be accepted. Some 
details are noted below ; references are to lines : 

37. "That spot that I in speche expoun," 
M. translates "That place I sweeten with gentle 
rhyme " ; this is not happy. 

44-48. C. comes nearer the sense. M. misin- 
terprets wonys in 47. 

51. Why does C. render hert by "brain?" 

115. Stremande is not well rendered by "quiv- 
ering" (M.). 

1 Dr. Osgood appears in general to share this opinion ; 
cp. his abstract in Pvbl. M. L. A. xxi, p. xxiv. 



196. C. is content with vowel-rime (seen : 
stream). 

254. M. changes graye to "blue." This is 
unnecessary and misleading. 

278. In C. "each word" makes the sentence 
grammatically wrong. 

302, 308. C. translates loue% ' ' loveth, loving. ' ' 
Obviously the meaning is "believes"; Gollancz 



337. M. here comes nearer the original. 

492. "Too high a fate." M. is here prefer- 
able as a real translation. 

526,619. C. " Gait " would be better than 
"gate." 

531. M. should have retained "full strong." 

552. C. "Seems" would be better than 
"think." 

672. C. changes needlessly to "and right." 

688. C. " No " were better omitted for Mn. E. 

771. C. translates fyng by "king." 

1045. C. Better "or" for Mn. E. 

1046. C. "God Himself was" would be bet- 
ter ; cp. 1076 and the translation. 

1116. C. "Drew" better. 

1166. C. translates msruelous by "swirling." 
"Wondrous waters" is better, being both allitera- 
tive and literal. 

Finally, Dr. Mitchell' s beautiful "Afterword" 
forms a pendant worthy to stand by the side of 
Tennyson's Prefatory Lines, and, as we like to 
think, sounds the dominant note of the poem : 

A little grave, a nameless man's distress, 
And lo ! a wail of lyric tenderness, 
Unheard, unseen for half a thousand years, 
Asks from love's equal loss the praise of tears. 



Clakk S. Noethup. 



Cornell University. 



Annates de la SodUS Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Tome I. Geneve, Jullien, 6diteur, 1905. xvi- 
324 pages. 

The "SociSte" Jean- Jacques Eousseau" was 
founded in Geneva on the sixth day of June, 
1904. 

Before this date the promoters of the enterprise 
had sent out circulars inviting persons that might 



